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YIFTY years have brought many changes since the first 
attempt was made on Irish ground to give periodical 
stimulus to the religion and culture of those who follow 
Jesus Christ in the worship of One God, the Father. 
D he Bible Christian appeared in February, 1830, as a weapon of 
conflict in the exciting struggle transferred at that time from the 
Synod to the public press. The offspring of Protest and Remon- 
strance, this able publication was necessarily occupied with the work 
of armed defence rather than of peaceful exposition. When mental 
chains or social odium were the alternatives offered to its promoters, 
it would be small wonder if indignant rejection were more prominent 
than simple affirmation, in the attitude of those who characteristically 
owned themselves Non-Subscribers. 

Our lot is cast in days less stirring to the heart of the ecclesiastical 
warrior, yet not less needing the expression of our ripened thought 
and the fulness of our Christian energy. Cherishing an unbroken 
admiration for the work and spirit of those pioneers of truth and 
liberty, the fruit of whose labours we inherit, we should be untrue to 
their guidance if we did not, after their example, apply our minds to 
the rising problems of the present hour, suiting our methods to the 
living requirements, and bending our forces to the anxious tasks of 
the day in which we live. Our message is one with theirs. But 
altered times have laid us under fresh obligations of conscience ; 
calling for patience, consistency, and firmness of principle, in the face 
of radical assaults upon religion, unfelt in the past ; while opening to 
fidelity and freedom new channels of influence and usefulness. We 
have to gain the ear and rouse the sleeping soul of indifference, with 
the like vigour and the same perseverance with which our fathers 
encountered the strife of tongues, broke the force of opposition, and 
secured a footing for their descendants. A common danger banded 
our host together in days of yore against the enemies of our very 
existence. A common danger draws us together now ; for we feel 
that again our existence is at stake, and that our days are numbered 
unless zeal and faithfulness be renewed. 

Our magazine, then, will pursue a practical career. In theology 
we shall present ourselves distinctively as Unitarians, andas Unitarians 
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we shall endeavour to kindle enthusiasm for the Chrisianity of Christ, 
unalloyed by tradition and unspoiled by negation ; in ecclesiastical 
polity we shall be found on the side of order and of union ; in morals 
we shall deal earnestly with the social duties which press upon us in 
the deepening experiences and growing exigencies of our modern life ; 
in biblical study we shall aim to vindicate the paramount place and 
express the accurate significance of the Scriptures ; in history we shall 
be ready to trace the action of the Spirit of God in all periods and in 
all Churches; in science we shall seek illustrations of that eternal 
order and beneficence which warrant the assurance of our faith that 
“the things which are seen were not made of things which do appear.” 
Nor shall we deem it beyond our path or beneath our dignity to seek 
ways of interesting simple minds and youthful hearts. 

This is a wide programme ; and would be an ambitious one did 
we not feel that the title of our magazine aptly expresses the feeling 
with which we venture upon our work. We are disciples of a Master 
whose teaching and whose spirit are operative in every sphere of 
human thought and action. Standing fast in the liberty wherewith 
he has made us free, our hope and purpose is to render our united 
efforts subservient to the common good of his holy cause. May God 
speed our enterprise ! 


jOublic CGorship. 


gal public worship of the Unseen but All-present and Almighty 

One is not peculiar to Christendom, but wherever faith in God 
has been held, temples have been erected in which men have 
assembled to worship Him. Why should they thus meet together? 
Why should they not be satisfied to cherish their devout thoughts, 
and offer up their supplications in solitude? There is surely no 
worship more earnest, and no prayers more fervent, than those which 
are poured forth in retirement, the human soul alone with its God. 
But the reason for public worship is obvious. It is a part of our 
human nature to unite with others when there is any strong principle 
held in common, any deep emotion stirring many souls. By the 
power of religious sympathy, minds and hearts flow together in one 
channel, and seek through a common expression of their thoughts, 
feelings, dangers, and hopes, to deepen their faith, and increase their 
devotion. 

Hence we find that the Psalmist, who meditated on Jehovah, and 
worshiped Him in retirement, also took pleasure in frequenting the 
tabernacle, and joining with his brethren in public worship. When 
once in much affliction, cut off from his former companions, he calls 
to mind the happy days in which he worshiped God in the sanctuary, 
he plaintively sings—“ When I remember these things, I pour out my 
soul in me: for I had gone with the multitude, I went with them to 
the house of God with the voice of joy and praise, with a multitude 
that kept holy-day.” Admirably too are some of the psalms adapted 
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for public worship; peculiarly so is the One Hundredth Psalm, which 
has been used not by Jews only, but also by Christians of all denomi- 
nations, as the expression of their devout thoughts and feelings in the 
worship of God. Among the English-speaking nations of the world 
that psalm has been employed as the richest expression of their 
united praise. Whether in the noble strain, grand with a native 
dignity, of John Hopkins, sung from the Scottish psalter by many 
voices to that tune which so wonderfully embodies its sentiments 
of piety and faith, or in the plodding unmajestic verse of Tate and 
Brady, it has stirred the hearts of many worshipers, and has lifted their 
souls in fervent adoration to Him whose “ mercy is everlasting, and ” 
whose “ truth endureth to all generations.” 

We haye no reason to doubt that our Lord frequented the 
synagogue and the Temple, not merely for opportunities of teaching 
the people, but also for worship ; and the form of the Lord’s Prayer 

implies united worship, whether by few or by many. We often regret 

that we have not fuller particulars of the life of the Master in his 
relation to his disciples: if we had, we should no doubt find that 
they habitually joined in worship ; and it is incidentally mentioned 
that, on the memorable evening which preceded the Crucifixion, 
after the celebration of the passover, and the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, he and his disciples sang a hymn before they 
went out to the Mount of Olives. After our Lord’s resurrection we 
find the disciples assembling together on the First Day of the week ; 
and again on the following First Day ; and so we may presume they 
continued to meet for meditation and worship. New hopes now 
glowed in their souls, and a new faith possessed their hearts. Him 
whom formerly they worshiped as Jehovah, now they reverenced and 
adored as their Father; and this new revelation of God must have 
given a new tone and spirit to their devotion. Possessed by such 
a faith, and surrounded by many dangers, they would seek, through 
united worship, to strengthen their religious sentiments, and cement 
more strongly the ties by which a common faith had bound them 
together. The First Day of the week, as it recurred, would be 
welcomed by them for the sacred associations they had formed with 
it, and the opportunity which it offered for communion and prayer. 
Nor on that day only, but, as they found it convenient, through the 
week they must have met for mutual comfort and joy. The precious 
hopes which the Gospel had awakened in their hearts would draw 
them thus together, and move them to religious service. 

So we find that Christians in all ages, with rare exceptions, have 
‘valued the privilege of worshiping with their brethren, and have felt 
that thus their faith was increased, and their piety kept alive. When 
the heart is imbued with strong religious feelings, it seems of necessity 
to seek communion with other hearts, thus giving and gaining help 
for the service of God. Not unfrequently, in the history of past 
generations, we find that men were subjected to the severest persecu- 
tion for professing a faith opposed to that of the ruling powers. It was 
thus with the Huguenots in France in the sixteenth century ; thus also 
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with the Covenanters in Scotland, and the Puritans in England. They 
might have escaped the sufferings to which they were exposed if they 
had been content to worship, each in the privacy of his own home, or 
in the solitude of his own soul. But men who held such clear 
convictions respecting God, and Christ, and duty, and liberty, could 
not repress them ; they sought fellowship with those whose minds and 
hearts were possessed by the same convictions ; and hence we find 
them meeting where they could, sometimes in a garret, a barn, or a 
cave, for mutual encouragement, and for united worship. Some of 
the Puritans tore themselves from their native land, and braved the 
perils of the ocean under circumstances the most discouraging, not 
for wealth, or ease, or worldly distinction, but simply that, at any in- 
convenience or any sacrifice, they might find ‘“ freedom to worship 
God.” 

If men are indifferent to religion, accepting certain views more or 
less Christian, which they profess, but which they can hardly be said 
to hold, we may expect that they will attach no importance to public 
worship, and will rarely enter a house of prayer. ‘They may, indeed, 
excuse themselves on the ground that true religion does ngt consist 
in our frequenting one church or another, but in the state of the heart, 
and the character of the life. A man, they may say, can be a true 
disciple of Christ, though he should never enter a church, or chapel, 
or meeting-house. The objection has some truth in it: there may be 
real piety, and fervent communion with God in solitude. Our 
religious character does not depend exclusively on our public worship ; 
and sometimes we find men scrupuously attentive to the public 
services of their church, and in their life dishonest, intemperate, or 
profane. But is it commonly the case that those, who habitually 
neglect the house of prayer, are thus devout in soul, regular and 
earnest in their private prayers, and at the same time Christian in 
their character and life? We believe not. On this point we cannot 
speak dogmatically ; but our experience of men leads us to the con- 
clusion that he who is most attentive to his private devotions, and 
whose mind and heart are most influenced by the word and the spirit 
of Christ, will be found most regular in joining in the public worship 
of God, and most interested in upholding it. As a general rule, to 
which of course there will be exceptions, the interest which men feel 
in religion and the religious life, may be measured by the interest 
which they take in public worship, and in efforts to maintain it. 

In most towns and country parishes probably not more than one- 
half of the adult population attends the public and stated services of 
religion. What of the remainder? Are they absent because they 
prefer worshiping God in private, and do not feel helped by uniting 
with others in religious meditations, and in worship ? Are they absent 
because, being of superior intellectual and spiritual culture, they feel - 
that they are rather injured than benefited by such services as any of 
the Christian churches afford? Both cases are sufficiently rare ; 
much rarer than an apathy which is neither devout nor intellectual, 
and which needs a strong microscope to distinguish it from a practical 
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renunciation of God. It may be said that in our poorer districts 
some, perhaps many, are absent from public worship, because 
they think they have not suitable attire. This reason, where it exists 
as a genuine deterrent, invites our sympathy and our help. But 
usually it is not an explanation of the whole matter. For where there 
is earnest piety, and a deep interest in religion, no such hindrance 
will prove an insuperable barrier to joining in the worship of God. A 
right apprehension of the Christian faith, in its relation to the present 
life and to the future, must overcome the hesitations of a mistaken 
pride, and bring even the poorest into that House where, under a 
sense of common dangers and common hopes, the rich and the poor 
meet together. 

While the main object of Christians uniting in the worship of God 
is to keep alive religion in their own souls, and gain increasing strength 
for the battle of life, they at the same time contribute largely to the 
help of their fellow-worshipers. By sympathy we are drawn together 
when any common peril is apprehended, or any common purpose is 
entertained. So also we are attracted to each other when any great 
good has happened to us, or any great calamity has befallen us ; and 
in the united contemplation of the precious truths and hopes of the 
Gospel, the faith and piety of all are quickened. 

We have often been impressed with a sense of the value which 
some of our Nonconjormist ancestors attached to public worship, as 
exhibited in the hymns which they composed. ‘Thus we find what we 
may presume were the feelings of many in his day expressed in a 
familiar hymn of Isaac Watts— 

How pleasant, “how divinely fair, 

O Lord of hosts, thy dwellings are ! 
With long desire my spirit faints 

To meet the assemblies of thy saints. 

If public worship is less valued now than it was a century ago, it 
is not that it is less helpful, but that we are less devout ; it is not that 
we need less aid for the conduct of our life, but that we are less 
sensible of our privileges, and less alive to our responsibilities. 


Che Arish Question. 


‘There is no nation of people under the sun that doth love equal and in- 
different justice better than the Irish, or will rest better satisfied with the execution 
thereof, although it be against themselves ; so as they may have the protection and 
benefit of the law, when upon just cause they do desire it.” —Str Fohn Davies, 1612. 


HE condition of Ireland at this moment is of absorbing interest. 

A crisis has arrived in the relations between landlord and tenant, 

and all classes are necessarily affected by it. We behold throughout 
the country evidences of strife and agitation, general insecurity and 
distrust, and, in some districts, a state of things bordering on civil 
war. The source of all the trouble and unrest is the Land, and the 
interests connected with it. The Land Question is, undoubtedly, the 
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question of questions in Ireland; and, until it is settled in some 
satisfactory manner, we can have no real peace, we can know little 
of prosperous times. ‘ . 

Ireland, unlike the sister island, derives comparatively little 
support from manufactures orcommerce. Except in isolated instances, 
Irish industrial resources have not yet been developed. The great 
industries of the world have few representatives here. This is 
essentially an agricultural country. The vast majority of the people 
are tillers of the soil, and depend on its produce for the bare means 
of living. They have all their worldly resources invested in the land, 
and all their weary labour does little more, in many instances, than 
procure the most meagre necessaries of life. In good years and bad 
years the landlord has a claim to be met, the claim of rent; and, if 
it be not met, the terrors of eviction stare the poor tenant in the face. 
For generations, as a rule, the tenant has been at the mercy of the 
landlord. The law was on the landlord’s side, for he had helped to 
make it. He had usually wealth, and the power wealth imparts ; and 
he could do what he liked with his own. Sometimes he was kindly 
and considerate, treating his tenants so as to gain their respect and 
good-will. But often he was harsh and grasping, and when he could 
‘put on the screw,” he seldom failed to do it. Occasionally his own 
wants led him to be exacting. Living much abroad, and trusting to 
his agent and bailiff to manage his property, he knew little or nothing 
personally of the tenants on his estate. It was quite an event when 
the landlord visited his property. For the tenant there was no real 
security. There was no encouragement to improve the land, or to 
build a decent homestead. The tenant bought the farm, built the 
houses, made the roads, drained and cleared the land, by his own 
hard toil brought it into condition for raising crops, and went on with 
his work year by year, improving the value of his farm. For this he 
was taxed instead of compensated. He had to pay increased rent 
for the improvements he had himself effected. He had to pay 
increased rates for the decent dwelling he had built. At every step 
he took, some obstacle met him. 

While the history of the past tells a sad tale of hardship and in- 
justice, it must be admitted that in recent years there has 
been a growing desire to consider the wants of Ireland fairly 
and impartially. Efforts have been made to reform the Land 
Laws, and so to improve the condition of the country generally. 
Something was done in 1870 to give greater security to tenants, 
and to lessen their grievances. A small measure of compensation 
was granted. It was an instalment of justice long delayed. But it 
was keenly felt that the question was not fully dealt with, and that 
the time must shortly come for a thorough change. Ten years have 
passed since the last Irish Land Act, and, in the course of that time, 
a movement has been going on in favour of what is known as Home 
Rule. It has been led by a small, but able and determined, band of 
men, who profess to have at heart the best interests of Ireland. In 
Parliament and out of it, they have been unwearied in their advocacy 
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of their peculiar doctrines. One of the agencies they have set on 
foot is the Land League, designed, as they think, to help the suffering 
tenant-farmers, and to withstand the tyranny of ‘the landlords. This 
organisation has gained a strong hold upon the peasantry of the 
South and West, and in some quarters of Ulster it has established 
branches. It is not strange that men accustomed to hardship and 
penury should hail this movement, and imagine that it will relieve 
their difficulties and undo their burdens. But it is doubtful whether 
the leaders of the movement ever anticipated what would be its 
outcome. Without directly implicating the Land League in the 
agrarian crimes that have recently taken place, it is unquestionable 
that the League has excited popular passion and fostered delusive 
hopes. Misguided men have taken the law into their own hands, 
contracts have been violated, murder has been committed, property 
is insecure, in many parts of the country landlords and tenants are 
arrayed against each other. A crisis in national affairs has come. 

Everyone must deplore and condemn deeds of violence, outrage, 
and menace, the acts of the assassin, the maiming of dumb, defence- 
less brutes to gratify personal malice or revenge, and the ruthless 
repudiation of just claims. With the extreme doctrines of the Land 
League, and the measures which have accompanied them, we have 
no sympathy. Something far more just and moderate must suffice. 
But we must feel injustice to know what it is; a man must live on 
the soil, and work on it, spending the best strength of his days in the 
bare support of his family, to know what are the feelings of the poor 
Irish farmer. We must take into account, also, that love of the land 
which seems inherent in his nature, though it be but a little patch he 
tills. He holds on by it for dear life. It is his means of living, and 
all his associations cluster round it. 

Agitation, in whatever light we view it, has fixed public attention 
on Ireland. Statesmen feel the gravity of the situation. The organs 
of opinion, irrespective of creed or politics, all agree that something 
must be done. The time has come when the condition of the 
country is being inquired into as it never was before. We have men 
at the head of affairs who desire to act justly and impartially towards 
all classes ; men who have shown in the past their hearty interest in 
Irish affairs. Enlightened statesmen and practical reformers, far 
removed from petty insular partialities, will approach the question in 
all its seriousness and delicacy, and consider it with that. calmness, 
deliberation, and sense of justice between man and man, befitting the 

_Tepresentatives of a great nation. Surely, it is the duty of every true 
patriot, and every Christian man, not to thwart and embarrass those 
who have the best interests of the whole community at heart, but to 
encourage them and sustain them by all means. Not in plots for 
British overthrow; not in dreams of communism; not in landlord 
denunciation ; not in ignoring common rights, are we to hope for the 
regeneration of the country. The laws cannot be improved by bidding 
defiance to all law and order, and setting at naught ame first principles 
of every civilized community. 


We hope for much from Parliament. Irish questions will be in 
the forefront, and our legislators will be called upon to attempt some 
solution of present difficulties. Without the interference of Parlia- 
ment in the Land Question, no real and permanent national good can 
be effected ; because the grievances are of such a nature that nothing 
short of legislative interference will work redress. In order to meet 
the just claims of the tenant-farmers, no measure can be satisfactory 
that does not provide fixity or security of tenure, fair rents, and free 
sale, with facilities for the creation of peasant proprietors. 

Meanwhile, grave responsibilities rest upon the people. First of 
all, we must duly recognise that we form an integral part of the 
United Kingdom, and that it is folly and madness to talk of severing 
the connection. We are bound by situation, history, and interest, to 
Great Britain; and we must hold fast together in good and evil 
fortunes, giving no countenance or support to sedition and rebellion. 
Again, we must recognise the imperative duty of obedience to the 
laws of the land. If we claim the right of free men in a free country, 
we must remember that liberty and justice can never mean lawless 
trampling on common safeguards, and wilful disregard of lawful 
claims. If we think the laws bad or unjust, we should strive by all 
constitutional means to get them replaced by better and more equal 
laws. The law must be maintained ; and those who administer it will 
show, if they are wise, that its impartiality is to be upheld at all costs. 
Further, forgetting the contentions of Catholic and Protestant, Celt 
and Saxon, we must work more unitedly for the good of the nation 
at large. And here we say emphatically that those who thrive by the 
sweat and toil of their tenants, should not drain away the hard 
earnings of the people, to spend them altogether in other lands. 
Absentees should come back, and learn something as to how their 
tenants live. They should take a deeper, a more lively interest in 
those who till their broad acres, if they want to make the nation 
contented and prosperous. Some, indeed, are frightened away, and 
raise a scare to deter others from living on their estates. But what kind 
of men are they? Is is not rare to find a considerate, kindly land- 
lord, other than respected and even beloved by his tenantry? The 
Irish people are neither ungenerous nor ungrateful. When agrarian 
crimes startle and appal us, while we strongly condemn and deeply 
deplore them, can we close our eyes to the fact, explain it as we may, 
that behind them lurks a maddening sense of injustice? The dreadful 
deed is the voice of a dumb spirit, conscious of its wrongs, and 
goaded at length to the desperation of ungovernable fury. 

There are men around us clamouring for coercion. They want to 
compel the people to submission ; they talk of overawing the 
multitude by a display of military force, and by taking away the 
privileges of the free citizen. The laws, indeed, must be upheld. 
But, if those men who talk of coercion, would learn a little of the 
wants and woes of the peasantry in their poor homes and their 
little holdings of a few acres, and try to lighten their burdens, they 
would gain the hearts of the people; and, by securing the loyalty of 
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her sons, render Ireland a source of strength, and not of weakness, 
to the Empire. 

Many assure us it is an extension of Protestantism, and the con- 
version of Catholics all over the land that is needed to make Ireland 
happy. The South is contrasted with the North, and the difference 
is attributed to faith andrace. We hear it asserted that intemperance 
is the chief cause of Ireland’s ills, as being the potent feeder of 
improvidence and idleness. There is truth in all that is thus said; 
but it is not the whole truth. Others see in emigration one great 
remedy for existing evils. They would still further clear away the 
population to other lands, and let the small farms be absorbed in 
large ones, so lessening the number of tenancies. Emigration is 
not without its recommendations and attractions. But would it not be. 
a wise policy to present greater encouragements at home; to give 
the labourer some solid return for his labours here; to offer him a 
chance of bettering his position, and providing his children with the 
means of decent living, without wandering afar? Thousands of acres 
lie unreclaimed and untilled, a very wilderness. Bogs, and swamps, 
and mountain sides, remain untenanted and unproductive. These 
ought to support life. Were all the land cultivated as it should be, 
more than double the present population would find no lack of 
sustenance. In the near future, it may safely be predicted, a race of 
peasant proprietors will arise. Men who are disposed to do it will be 
enabled to purchase out their holdings. Feeling secure in their 
possession, they will cheerfully set about improvements of which they 
and their children, and not, as now, the proprietor, perhaps the 
absentee, who has contributed nothing to the outlay, will reap the 
fruits. Patient, laborious, well-directed industry, not racked or 
oppressed, but fostered and secured, will transmute the common 
clods to gold, and cause the desert to blossom as the rose ; and, under 
the blessing of Heaven, make every homestead and every cottage in 
the land the abode of peace and plenty. Then the demons of dis- 
content and rebellion will fly away and be seen no more. 

Let it, in conclusion, be clearly borne in mind that for the slothful 
and the thriftless no legislative provision can possibly promise any 
good. For the sober, the industrious, the honest, and the upright, 
there is a clear way and there is a bright future. Amid the mists and 
clouds that obscure the path of our country, the dawn of a new day 
is surely breaking. The beauty which nature has bestowed with lavish 
hand all round our isle will shine still fairer when industry has its 
rights as well as its duties; when laws are no more regarded as made 
in the interests of a class; when religion ceases to be the synonym of 
party bigotry ; when men of every class and creed live as brothers in 
good-will, feeling that to love God and to love one’s neighbour is the 
noblest law of life. Then shall the Irish people enjoy a freedom and 
a prosperity unknown in the past ; and the virtues which characterise 
already the best of Erin’s sons and daughters, shall conduct the nation 
along the shining path of righteousness and peace. 
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FJesus Christ. 


S it possible to find common ground on which sincere and reason- 
able minds, divided in theology, divided even on the question 
whether in theology any certain truth is to be had, may unite in 
reverent appreciation of that great Lover and Leader of souls, whose 
name we have prefixed to these lines? Possible we believe it to be ; 
and the recognition and vindication of this common ground we hold 
to be at once the most imperative duty, and the most important 
service which Christian men of the present day are called upon to 
undertake. 

At the outset let us say that we have no faith in an empty 
conciliation of speculative differences by compromise of opinion on 
one side or the other. Too often already in the history of the Church 
has a clever and temporising policy of this kind been pursued, to the 
equal detriment of clearness of vision and honesty of spirit. Those 
who hold radically divergent views on the great subject of Christian 
theology, cannot, if they are in earnest, afford to ignore these di- 
vergences. And in an organization so profoundly influenced by 
theological ideas as is the Christian Church, neither happiness nor 
profit can come of the forced attempt at a union of theological 
opposites. 

There is, however, a side of the work and influence of Christ 
which is not theological, which presents a basis of spiritual experience 
common to Christians of every class, and open also to non-Christians. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of this fact. This 
common ground, though it be not all, is the foundation of all. The 
impression made by Christ upon every thinking human mind lies at 
the root of the estimate formed of Christ by the most conservative of 
theologians. ‘There is an elementary view of Christ, on which all are 
agreed; and there are additional views, about which Churches, creeds, 
and individual thinkers differ. We propose to lay stress in the 
present article on this elementary view. 

Underlying all other attributes of Christ, and forming the base on 
which they rest, is his perfect human sympathy. This it is which 
gives life to his whole character. ‘This it is which accounts for the 
wide reach of his influence; and which, even without taking into our 
reckoning his higher claims, establishes him in a spiritual relation to 
mankind peculiar to himself. The original hold gained by Jesus 
Christ upon the society in which he moved as a regenerating force, 
was, if we trust the Gospel narrations, of this kind. Nothing was 
wanting to the fulness of his human sympathy. His sympathies 
were with all man’s needs, those of the body as well as those of the 
spirit. But it is on his dealings with the latter class of exigences 
that we now especially dwell. In the most theological of the Gospels, 
we see him entering into a complete understanding with spirits 
the most cultivated, and with natures the most unformed. He 
addresses himself with equal knowledge of the heart to the keen 
intellect of the Master in Israel, and to the coarse fibre of the 
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woman at the well. Martha and Mary, who could not, it seems, open 
their hearts to each other, reveal them to him with that perfect 
naturalness which is the highest tribute to his power of setting at 
ease in his presence the characters that he read. 

Perhaps there is no better illustration of this thoroughness of his 
loving penetration than is presented throughout his relations with 
the Twelve. Before the experiment was tried, it would have seemed 
a hopeless venture to dream of founding a Church through the agency 
of such men. We are not thinking of their humble position, which 
indeed was in their favour. They were of the people, at home with 
rude natures, and comprehending popular aspirations, because they 
shared them. But there was nothing about them which would have 
raised them through force of inborn genius to the head of a move- 
ment. They had no native insight, nor any exceptional purity of 
enthusiasm to start with. Christ took them just as ordinary specimens 
of common human nature, and showed what is the force of spiritual 
sympathy in moulding and making character. He fitted them for 
his work by gaining them as his friends, by making them feel that 
he understood them, and that he trusted them. This was the 
secret of his success with them, and of their ability to do his work. 
That he invested them also with higher powers for the execution 
of their office is nothing in point. This would have been a bane in- 
stead of a blessing, had they not first been spiritually prepared. The 
exercise of the higher gift would have impeded rather than forwarded 
their mission, unless they had been trained to use it. The school in 
which they were trained was the school of personal association with 
Christ ; the instrument of their spiritual education was his perfect 
human sympathy. This made them missionaries ; this disposes us to 
become disciples. 

It will be admitted that the possession of this power requires 
explanation. As it stands, it is a unique phenomenon, and must be 
accounted for. If it be attributed to Christ’s perfect manhood, how is 
it that here, and here alone, such a manhood has unfolded itself, 
amid the conditions of actual life? We do not, in the present article, 
enter upon the solution of this question. We are contented to leave 
it meanwhile to the reflection of those who may read these lines. All 
that we ask, of those who address themselves to its consideration is, 
that the explanation they offer shall not, as is sometimes the case, 
obscure rather than elucidate the fact to be explained. Resting at the 
basis of any satisfactory interpretation of Christ’s character and power 
must be clearly seen a vivid and strong appreciation of what we here 
call attention to, as his characteristic spiritual quality. If there are 
any who affirm that this is all that they can discover in Christ, it is 
well at any rate that they should be encouraged to confess so much. 
Let them not be frightened out of their acknowledgment, so far as it 
goes, by being told, however truly, that they are illogical in not 
allowing more than they do. It is better to hold a truth at the 
expense of logic, than to become logical at the expense of truth. 

Moreover, if the perfect human sympathy of Christ be appreciated 
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at what it really means, we believe the perception of it must inevitably 
conduct a religious mind on the right path of theological inquiry and 
conviction. It may not persuade an earnest thinker to a mere 
acquiescence in certain ideas dictated by formularies of opinion of 
later growth; but it will certainly lead him to feel at home in the 
New Testament. And the true test of the worth of our speculative 
opinions about Christ is the degree in which they enable us to hold 
in unity the various elements of the portraiture of his person and 
character there exhibited. 


Mur Old Wurping-Ground. 


MELANCHOLY interest attaches to all burial places. They 

are the goal to which humanity in all conditions and ages 
wends its way, first, it may be, to deposit the mortal remains of 
kindred or acquaintance, and then, as a final resting-place after the 
drama of life is over. A burial-place furnishes food for reflection to 
the most casual visitor. How much more, when here lie our own 
dead, our forefathers of former generations, and the ministers to 
whom they looked for spiritual quickening, for friendly counsel, for 
words of sympathy in sickness, hope in the presence of death, and 
consolation in the hour of bereavment. With feelings of this kind is 
our old burying-ground regarded. It is a sacred spot. 

Pleasant it is to look upon a neatly-kept burying-ground, a fair 
God’s Acre, a beautiful City of the Dead. At once we know that 
the living have fellowship, in thought at least, with the dear departed. 
Ours, at Antrim, is a pleasant spot, and one that is cared for. At the 
upper end stands our Old Meeting House, partly surrounded with 
trees, whose outstretching arms appear to be in the act of dispensing 
perpetual benediction on the building beneath, whither many departed 
generations bent their footsteps on each recurring Lord’s Day. At 
the lower end is another clump of trees, with foliage of varied hue. 
A curious little Session House, where many a quaint, old-fashioned 
elder has met others equally quaint and old-fashioned, stands near 
the middle of the plot. It, too, is grim with age. The enclosure is 
dotted here and there with shrubs. A couple of rowan trees (mountain 
ashes), planted by the old soldier who now lies, after the battle is 
over, taking his long rest beneath their shade, guard the upper end of 
the path to the Session House; while small yews and larches occur 
at intervals. In spring the sod is bright with daffodils and snow- 
drops, those floral harbingers of hope; and the flowering currant 
bushes put forth their racemes of scarlet flowers. In summer the 
mountain ashes hang out their bright red clusters of berries. In 
autumn there are the falling leaves and withering grass that signifi- 
cantly hint of man’s decay and death; while the box-wood and the 
evergreens appeal to the immortal instinct within him, As we stand 
on this interesting spot, and think of the numbers who have here 
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sought their “ narrow house,” Montgomery’s touching lines naturally 


ri Ips : ¢ 
ec toe lip : Friend after friend departs, 


Who hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts, 
That finds not here an end. 

For here are memorials of the dead—the rounded grave, the vault, 
the railed enclosure, and the head stone, with its inscription. Here 
are the graves of departed ministers, surrounded by the graves of 
departed congregations ; the last resting-places of those who in life in 
things religious were united, and in death are not divided. The 
spot has been used as a burying-ground probably for nearly two 
centuries. Yet no inscription dates further back than the year 1774, 
and most are comparatively modern. This would seem to indicate 
that the custom of erecting memorial stones was not so prevalent in 
the latter part of the seventeenth and the first seventy years of the 
eighteenth centuries as since that time. Some of the graves are recent, 
others old; some of the enclosures are still fresh—others look 
desolate and forsaken. Some of the headstones are far from erect, 
and darkened and made indistinct with age; others are but of 
yesterday ; for man still cometh “here to his long home, and the 
mourners go about the streets.” 

A glance at the inscriptions on the headstones is interesting. On 
turning to the right, immediately after entering, we notice the burial- 
place of what may be now termed our oldest congregational family, 
many generations of which have occupied the same pew in the 
Meeting House, and after the veil has dropped have here been 
gathered to their fathers. At the eastern end of the Session House 
is a large railed enclosure, entered by a gate, that presents a some- 
what forlorn appearance. It was the burying-place of one of the best 
families of the neighbourhood, whose last congregational representative, 
we have understood, was led by an archdeacon to the Episcopal 
Church a willing captive. Close to this large area, on the lower side, 
is a plain headstone which marks the resting-place of a patriarch—a 
relative of the late Rev. Stephenson Hunter, Principal of Carmarthen 
College. A man he was of earnest mind and heart, who testified his 
love of his religious principles by walking on Sundays, for many years, 
a distance of fourteen miles (to and fro) to attend this place of 
worship. Close to the spot where we now stand, and within the 
space enclosed on three sides by small yews, is the burial-place of a 
family of some interest, from the fact that two faithful pillars of our 
ministry married into it, the more widely known being the late Rev. 
Dr. Montgomery, whose marriage is recorded in the congregational 
register opposite the date ‘‘ April 6th, 1812,” in the handwriting of 
his ministerial brother-in-law. Near the western end of the Session 
House is the grave of one who served the congregation of the Old 
Meeting House as elder, committee-man, and treasurer, for upwards 
of forty years. A sonof his is now the minister of an old and respect- 
able congregation in one of the Midland Counties of England. 
Stepping a few yards further, we come upon another enclosed space 
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of more than ordinary interest. It is the spot where the late Rev. 
James Carley, M.A. was buried. The inscription on one of the 
memorial stones tells of his manifold virtues, of his faithfulness, of his 
long ministry, and of the universal esteem in which he was held. 
Though a man of no protound scholarship, and no great originality of 
mind, yet Mr. Carley was a veritable king among men. He was a 
man who, even in a crowd, was sure to arrest attention. Many times 
have we heard it said that his was a princely presence, stately and 
handsome, a presence that commanded respect and inspired con- 
fidence. He was, indeed, a tower of strength, physically and morally; 
a friendly counsellor of young and old, poor and rich, in private and 
in public matters. Mr. Carley studied in Glasgow, where he obtained his 
M.A. degree; and was the minister of the Old Congregation of Antrim 
for the long period of fifty years. During his extended ministry, he 
united in the bonds of wedlock three hundred and fifty couples, and 
baptized upwards of sixteen hundred children. Though a diligent 
pastor, and interested in the controversies of his time, it was as a teacher 
of youth that his influence was most widely felt. Mr. Carley’s school 
was known over the North of Ireland. Many who afterwards became 
lawyers, doctors, and ministers, received under him their preliminary 
training. Among others who have occupied, or who still occupy 
distinguished positions in life, may be mentioned Dr. Henry, late 
President of the Queen’s College, Belfast ; Major Fowke, designer of the 
Exhibition building of 1862; and Lieut.-Gen. Sir E. Selby Smyth. When 
Mr. Carley died, all sects and parties lamented his loss. A memorial 
discourse was preached in the Old Meeting House by his life-long 
friend and distinguished brother-in-law, Dr. Montgomery, when an over- 
flowing congregation testified to the respect in which he was held. 

We must now pass the adjoining enclosure, containing memorial 
stones of persons who occupied prominent positions in the island of 
Dominica, and were there buried or ‘“‘in the ocean bed lie lowly,” to 
take a glance ata stone further down the burying-ground, which marks 
the place of interment of a gentleman who was at one time the 
secretary of the congregation. And such a moralizing secretary ! 
His pen, now dominated by the loftiest principles, proved at the very 
next meeting pliable to the most thoroughly utilitarian views. We 
should like to quote from the Minute Book a few of his curious 
entries, but we must not linger. 

We now step on to the footpath, turn in the direction of the 
Meeting House, pass the grave of a congregational benefactor, and 
come upon a stone supported horizontally by six pillars. This 
marks the burial-place of the Bryson family, well known in the 
district during the latter part of the last, and the first half of the 
present century. ‘Theirs is a name that revives many pleasing 
reminiscences, and some melancholy ones. Here rests all that was 
mortal of the Rev. William Bryson, for forty-seven years the highly- 
esteemed minister of the Old Meeting House. He was Mr. Carley’s 
predecessor. There is a pleasant tradition respecting him. It is 
said that as he was coming to Antrim on horse-back trom Carrick- 
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fergus, to preach “on trial,” on drawing near the town, the district, 
probably suffused with the soft western light reflected from Lough 
Neagh, appeared so charming, that he was led involuntarily to exclaim, 
“O that I might live and die in Antrim!” The young man preached 
with acceptance, received a call, settled, grew old, and died in 
Antrim, and we are now beside his grave! A friend who lately came 
into the possession of a number of Mr. Bryson’s sermons in manu- 
script, characterizes them as thoughtful and unconventional, direct 
and practical in their tone, and, though the name Unitarian was then 
unknown, remarkably distinct in their presentation of a robust 
Unitarian theology. Some of them were preached in the Old Meeting 
House in the year of his settlement, 1764, and may have been his 
“trial” sermons. Mr. Bryson’s was a locally-distinguished family. 
There were several sons and daughters, none of whom, we believe, 
ever married, and all have long beendead. The Misses Bryson kept 
for many years a ladies’ school in Antrim. One of the sons, Patrick, 
was an artist of no mean repute, as is testified by a portrait of his 
father by him, which now adorns the vestry of the First Presbyterian 
Meeting House in Belfast. He was, however, an eccentric man, and 
several amusing anecdotes are told respecting him. Another son was 
a doctor, who practised in Antrim ; while a third, W. A. Bryson, 
displayed considerable power as a poet. He excelled as a classical 
scholar, but was somewhat wayward and erratic. A small volume of 
his effusions was printed, now very seldom to be met with. The 
earlier pieces are of a rather gushing character, while many of the 
later ones, though beautifully rhythmical, are a little stilted. Several 
are either translations from Latin poets or imitations of them. The 
opening piece is a prize poem on the Jubilee of George III. In his 
lines on The Character of the Lrish, the author describes his native 
land, whose i nen 
green-vallied isle, 
is fanned by the westerly gale, 
Whose hills are illum’d by the sun’s parting smile.” 

Either from the effects of unrequited love, or from other serious 
disappointment, the poet committed suicide by drowning in the 
Sixmile Water, near Antrim Castle, in 1814, when only twenty-eight 
years of age. His father died a year later. 

We are not aware whether any other minister than those mentioned, 
lies in this old burying-ground ; but it is probable there is one other, 
the Rey. Alexander Maclaine, uncle of Dr. Archibald Maclaine, 
the translator of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, who was minister 
of the Old Meeting House Congregation for probably nineteen years, 
and died here in 1759. One of the earlier ministers, the Rev. Wm. 
Adair, son of the Rev. Patrick Adair, of Cairncastle and Belfast 
(author of the famous Z7rue Narrative of the Rise and Progress of 
the Presbyterian Government in the North of Lreland), died here, but 
was buried on the north side of Antrim Church, where an elaborately- 
carved stone marks the place of his sepulture. He died in 1698, 
about the time when ‘“ Our Old Burying-Ground” was leased to the 
congregation—possibly just before the transaction was completed. 
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evolution. 


(EVOLUTION is the darling word of modern science, the magic 
term by which all magic is to be expelled. It stands for the 
principle on which the scientific imagination interprets the processes 
of things. The new reading of old facts which it suggests, has already 
become applied to every department of human knowledge with more 
or less of thoroughness. We have evolution in natural history to 
explain the formation of species ; evolution in political history, to 
enravel the sequence of events; evolution in morals, to throwlight upon 
the enlargement of conscience ; evolution in ideas, to make intel- 
ligible the progress of opinions; evolution in theology, to account for 
the rise of dogmas and their disappearance. 

The term thus rapidly adopted and extensively employed is, how- 
ever, a serious scare to many. It sounds, to those trained in the older 
paths of science, suspiciously like Revolution. Some think it un- 
scriptural ; but Scripture does not set about to teach science ; it has 
other, and higher ends in view. Pious minds are sometimes possessed 
with an uneasy dread that the terrible evolutionist has said in his heart : 
“ there is no God.” This may or may not be true; but, if true, the 
evolutionist does not get his negation out of his new doctrine, but 
derives it from precisely the same stale shallowness of thought, which 
made fools atheists, in days when evolution was undreamed of. 

Evolution in plain English is wscozling. In the case of the ordinary 
seed, the latent powers are, under proper conditions, harmoniously 
drawn out, as if by a process of unrolling from a coil. There is an 
unbroken life, a continuous career, uniting the tiny microsopic germ, 
at one end of the scale, to the glorious cedar which sweeps its magni- 
ficence and waves its finished splendour upon Lebanon. Evolution 
spreads this picture of development and continuity, over the entire 
universe of thought and of fact. The aim of those who make it the 
guide of their researches, is to exhibit all things as linked together in 
indissoluble bonds, and derived the one from the other by natural and 
ascertainable steps. 

Now it is just this process of natural derivation, this emergence 
of every effect out of prior conditions, which to some minds is 
alarming, as an encroachment upon the rights of God, and tending to 
a denial of His existence. But it must be remembered that evolution, 
while it professes to give a new description of the methods and the 
constitution of the universe, cannot and does not attempt to account 
either for the origin of force and matter, or for the maintenance of 
the order which it describes as existing everywhere. The evolution 
theory may be right or wrong, but whether right or wrong, it deals 
only with processes. It has nothing to say either for or against 
that which theology teaches, the existence of an Originating Mind 
and Will and Benevolence. If the doctrine of evolution be true, 
then indeed we know far more than our fathers knew, of the ways of 
that Power which acts in nature; but we are not less compelled 
than our fathers were to refer that Power to the Action of God. A 
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child knows nothing of his descent from a continuous line of 
human ancestors ; he looks upon himself as the immediate workman- 
ship of God. But, even after a man has accustomed himself to con- 
ceive of his bodily structure, and his mental powers, as derived from 
germs existent in pre-human forms of life, he has still no answer to 
give, in response to the interrogation: ‘‘Can you tell me who made 
you?” except that which he learned asa child. Five and twenty years 
ago the majority of naturalists and savans would refer the existence 
of different species, and the formation of suns and systemis, to special 
operations of creative power. To-day a majority would point to the 
subtle connections between distant types, and endeavour to show how 
the differences had been evolved by the action of all-pervading laws. 
Yet, to the final question : ‘‘ Who is the Author of all this?” the wise 
man of to-day can return no other answer, than that which satisfied 
the soul of the Psalmist, to whom the poetry of the shining heavens, 
and the terrors of the midnight sky bore irresistible witness for God. 

One important truth of theology has, indeed, received amazing 
illustration from the discoveries and the habits of thinking attained by 
modern science. The unity of nature has always been regarded by 
theologians as strong demonstrative evidence for the Unity of God. 
Modern science tends to exhibit the profound unity of universal 
nature in a light of completeness and indivisibility hitherto little 
suspected. The impression of the Divine Unity becomes hereby 
greatly augmented in its force. The Absolute Oneness of God, in 
Being, Character, and Plan, is newly and vividly brought home to 
the mind, by the knowledge of nature’s marvellous inter-dependence, 
and by the study of the continuous development of her energies. 
Science cannot tell us that nature comes from God; but, having 
learned this cardinal truth in other fields, theologians may gratefully 
receive, at the hands of science, the testimony which the unity of the 
product silently bears to the Unity of the Eternal Cause. 


Che Mew aAHovement in Scotland. 


oe religious movement which has been going on in England 

for more than two centuries now, and in Ireland for about one 
century, has developed in Scotland with, as it appears to the superficial 
observer, an astonishing suddenness. ‘To thoughtful minds, however, 
the present theological ferment has long been known to be inevitable. 
It was seen that Scotland was indeed “going through a religious 
revolution,” and it was felt that the day could not be remote when 
“men would begin to know it.” There were all the preparatory 
conditions of such a revolution. The country had for a considerable 
period enjoyed much real material prosperity. With the satisfaction 
of physical needs there grew a less easily satiable mental hunger. The 
last fifty years have witnessed a really marvellous development of the 
educational facilities of the country, consequent upon the increasing 
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demand for ‘intellectual culture, a demand which has suffered no 
abatement. In the order of Providence it seems to be established 
that ever upon the satisfaction of lower wants higher needs arise. 
Consequently the last fifty years in Scotland have witnessed also the 
development of a high order of spiritual capacity, which the old 
ideas of religion utterly fail to nourish. 

The religious mind of the more cultivated Scottish theologian has 
always turned instinctively to the spiritual side of Christianity, as 
witness the tender religiousness of Scougal, the rapturous spirituality 
of Rutherfurd, the spread of Bourignonism (which was almost a 
Scottish sect), the master-piece of spiritual theology which is presented 
by Barclay’s Apology, the later types of kindred excellence exhibited 
by Wright of Borthwick, and Erskine of Linlathen. The Scottish 
thinker of to-day revolts from the vulgar notion of physical pain as a 
punishment for doctrinal delinquency, and from the scarcely less rude 
idea of physical rapture as a reward certainly for accurate belief, and 
possibly for moral excellence. His own experience, intelligently 
studied, reveals to him the certain fact that sin surely finds him out, 
that the smallest divergence from rectitude involves distinct moral 
deterioration. His mind being opened, he reads aright the divine 
saying, “I am the Light of the World.” The significance of Christ’s 
holiness reveals itself. In the power of this new revelation of God, 
his heart responds to the words, “ Hail, holy Light, offspring of 
Heaven first-born,” which have for him a meaning more sublime than 
for Milton himself. The spiritual nature, slow in asserting itself 
because of its higher excellence and dignity, now begins truly to live, 
and its demands for sustenance become increasingly imperious. 
He who is so supremely blest as to be able to meet these demands, 
learns what is the true riches. Holiness is allinall. Spiritual things 
are the only realities. Spiritual relationships are the only joy. For 
him to be in Christ, and for Christ to be in him, as Jesus was in God, 
and the Father in the Son, is heaven, and the opposite is hell. 

There are those who regard the present religious condition of 
Scotland as due to external influences. No doubt these have had a 
large share in the general effect, for environment has much to do with 
development. Yet it is probably more true to say that this theological 
movement has its origin in what way he called the natural growth of 
spiritual discernment. Many of the forms and expressions to be 
found in the utterances of the Scottish reformers have a familiar turn, 
as though their authors had freely adopted the phraseology of those 
whose similar spiritual experience had been earlier told. We are 
constantly reminded of Channing and Emerson, Martineau and 
Carlyle. But there is a freshness, a delightful spontaneity about the 
Scotch Sermons, for example, which completely disposes of the idea 
that the movement of which they are perhaps the most notable sign, 
is due rather to external influence, than to internal force. We believe 
in spiritual sympathy, and in spiritual affinity. These are no doubt 

- conditioned, as all things are ; but as truly as “the pure in heart see 
God,” so truly do the meek and lowly in spirit become the brethren 
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of Christ. The truth as it was in Jesus, and is still in him, was and 
is an “accent of the Holy Ghost.” That 


“accent of the Holy Ghost, 
The heedless world hath never lost.” 


It has been sorely neglected, and to the world’s infinite loss it 
is yet too little regarded. But the Scottish movement is an indication 
of the vitality and power of the Christian spirit. In the men of a past 
generation, whose names are honoured in all the churches of Scotland 
to-day, for that they breathed the true spirit of Christ, we have the real 
originators of the present movement. The old orthodox phraseology 
was all the language they knew, but it is plain to see that their 
religion was always gentler and more beautiful than their theology. 
Their spiritual affinity was with Christ, and the divine sympathy was 
real to them. Hence when larger intellectual vision was granted to their 
successors, it was inevitable that Biblical criticism on the one hand, 
and the intuitional philosophy on the other, should gradually but 
surely lead to a general modification of the “ fundamentals.” This 
we believe to be the true genesis of the present religious ferment in 
Scotland. 

And the freshness and spontaneity referred to as characteristic of 
the apostles of the New Light, which is, after all, but the old True 
Light, are accompanied by an intensity of conviction, and an 
earnestness so genuine, that it is impossible to doubt that the power 
of religion will be greatly multiplied throughout the land. The spirit 
which dominates the leaders of this movement is not at all a carping, 
‘critical, or merely speculative spirit. It is essentially religious, and 
there can be little question but that the slowness of its manifestation 
will be amply compensated in the richness of its results. Of course 
it would be folly to deny that there is conflict ; and that, in the struggle 
now proceeding, religion will suffer, no student of history can doubt. 
But the religious spirit of which the new reformers are the apostles, 
is too deeply rooted to be permanently injured by the vehement 
assaults which hard literalists will make upon it. A generation may 
require to pass before these protesting attacks shall yield to a better 
understanding. Nevertheless there is already sufficient truth in the 
observation which one of the authors of Scotch Sermons makes, “ In 
Scotland victory is on the side of freedom.” 

Professor Robertson Smith, whose name may be taken as asymbol 
of that side of the present revolution of which Biblical criticism is the 
leading feature, and the authors of Scotch Sermons, who by their 
unanimous acceptance of a spiritual philosophy accept also the point 
of view for the best Biblical criticism, are now on their trial. The 
question is, can they properly retain their present positions in their 
respective churches? Much may be said on both sides. ‘The pro- 
bability is that each man will answer the question in the negative or 
the affirmative by the light of circumstances. We, who are 
historically Nonsubscribers, have no difficulty in at once concluding 
that the proper place for thinkers whose thoughts cannot be accurately 
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expressed in the language of two centuries ago, is outside the churches 
to which they at present belong. Yet it may not be unwise for us to 
ponder the advice of Professor Knight, that those who cannot think 
well within the old lines should be careful not to utter their immature 
thought, and cautious, though firm, in uttering even their mature con- 
victions ; and that those whose thought has no quarrel with the old 
forms of expression, should be tolerant of those who differ from them. 
Professor Smith and Professor Knight both contend that their 
respective churches are wide enough for them and their followers. 
They claim, when this is denied, that they have at least the right to 
make an earnest and well-meaning attempt to broaden their 
ecclesiastical organisations. Civil history gives us eloquent illustra- 
tions of the value of political reformations from within. — If ecclesias- 
tical history could be permitted, say in Scotland, to give us an instance 
of this sort, what valuable lessons we might learn from it ! 


Che Proem of St. John’s Gospel. 


HE Gospels begin variously. Luke, if we put aside the two 
introductory chapters, begins very historically with a date, 
‘“‘Now, in the fifteenth year of the government of Tiberius Ceesar.” 
Matthew begins less precisely at chap. iii, “Now, in those days 
cometh John the Baptist,” giving no hint of time, for the introductory 
chapters had closed eight-and-twenty years earlier. Mark begins 
very naturally, indefinitely as to the time, but very exactly as to the 
purpose, “The beginning of the good tidings of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God.” With this we may compare Genesis i. 1, “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” Here com- 
mentators have looked for more meaning as to time than the words 
convey ; for the only explanatory words that can be allowed are, “In 
the beginning [of what we are going to write about].” 

Such seems to be the meaning of the first words in John’s Gospel, 
“In the beginning [of what we are going to write about] was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” That 
this beginning relates only to the Gospel in the fifteenth year of Tiberius 
is shown by the next verse, ‘‘ The same was with God in the [first or 
material] beginning,” spoken of in Gen, i., when “all things were 
made through it, and without it was not any one thing made.” 

If we turn to Gen. i. we shall see why the Evangelist says so. 
On the first day “God said, Let there be light.” On the second 
day “God said, Let there bea firmament ;” and so on through each 
of the six days. Everything was made through God’s command or 
Word, as said in John i. 3. 

We have here departed from the punctuation of the Authorized 
Version, and have closed verse 3, relating to the creation in Gen. i, 
as above. Then, with a change of tense, we have a change of time to 
the fifteenth year of Tiberius, “ What hath [now] been made by means 
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of it was [spiritual] life, and life was the light of men.” That is, as 
in Gen. i., we have the creation of light for the use of the material — 
world, so now we have a second creation, that of spiritual life for 
the benefit of men’s souls. These two creations, first of physical 
light, and now of spiritual life, confirm our recognizing in John two 
beginnings, of which the second is mentioned in verse 1, and the 
earlier in verse 2. 

These two creations are both spoken of in the Epistle of Barnabas, 
chap. vi.; “I will show you how the Lord speaks of us. He made 
a second fashioning in these last days. And the Lord says, Behold, 
I make the last things as [I made] the first.” It seems probable that 
Barnabas, writing in a.D. 70, had read the opening verses of the 
Fourth Gospel, even if the Gospel were not finished until a few 
years later. 


Peter ap*Donnell. 


fs INISTER,” said a County Down woman, addressing her aged 

pastor, as he descended the pulpit stair of the Old Presby- 
terian Meeting-house, in which she was a regular worshiper, “ Ye 
hae at last wan the point to which ye hae lang been tendin’. Ye hae 
tauld us in yer discourse o’ this day what amounts tae this, that a 
man wha lieves up tae the Gospel, though he shud believe in a’ the 
trashtries o’ Popery, an’ look up wi’ reverential e’en to the auld lady 
wha covers wi’ her skirts the Seven Hills, may be in a safer way than 
ane o’ our christianly brought up men, wha haes the scriptures by 
heart, the larger an’ shorter catechism at his finger ens, an’s been 
baptised, an’ Sunday-schooled by a regular minister o’ the Word, 
which is no, as weel ye ken, a doctrine o’ the standards, an’ is naethin’ 
less in my mind than the upshoot o’ that carnal reason which slights 
soun’ believin’, an’ wad mak salvation out o’ filthy rags! Minister ! 
minister! dear Sir, tak tent the road yer travellin’, an’ think o’ the 
weak brethren that ye may be leadin’ tae cauld an’ feckless Socini- 
anism or ither kindred heresy.” 

“ Weel, Jeannie,” said the minister kindly, and speaking in the 
patots of his hearer, “I’m no surprised that ye ferlie at my sermon 0’ 
this day, seein’ that yer upbringin’ was after the manner o’ the strictest 
folk. But bide awee: let’s reason thegither! Ye ken Tam Tamson. 
What think ye o’ him? He’s arrulin’ elder ; he stans by the standards, 
‘is mighty in the scriptures, an’s held up as an example o’ soun’ 
believin’ and o’ faithfulness in the eldership ?” 

“Weel, minister,” said Jeannie, after a little hesitation, “as 
regards Tam and the eldership, I’m fain to confess that he’s no sae 
humble an’ considerate an’ sae saft-tempered a man as I wad like to 
see in the office, for whan he’s liftin’ the ha’ppins, if yer bawbees no 
ready at the minit, he glowers at ye as if he had fand ye pickin’ 
pockets ; and whan he’s gi’en out the tokens, he looks as if he was 
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wonnerin’ hoo, ye dare approach, without awe, ane so high in office as 
he, sae fou o’ grace as he himsel’ thinks he is, an’ wha intens some 
day or ither to represent the congregation at the General Synod nae 
less, for Tam’s a man o’ towerin’ ambition.” 

“ But, Jeannie, Tam’s kindly to the poor, ishe no? He’ll no’, 
acquainted as. he is wi’ Scripture, be forgettin’ him wha was sent to 
preach the gospel to the poor, to heal the broken-hearted, an’ wha 
went about daein’ good? The sacred words, and the blessed Ex- 
emplar they tell us o’, will hae surely touched the saftest place in the 
elder’s heart ?” 

“Ay, minister, judging by our common human nature ane wad 
think sae; but Tam, tho’ glib in the tenderest words o’ holy writ, has 
a heart as hard as a whunstane; the beggar ne’er sees the glint 0’ 
kindness in his e’en; Tam disna’ encourage idleness, and sae he says 
to the beggars. The lecture he gies wi’ the lang-comin’ penny brings 
the tear to the e’en o’ the beseechin’ widow an’ orphan, and aft the 
bitter curse frae the lips o’ the weary cripple: He ne’er forgies his 
weans, for he’s ay naggin’ them for their wee short-comins’, an’ 
reminin’ his wife, honest woman, an’ his servants an’ his neighbours, 
tae keep them, as he says, frae wanderin’, an’ in grace. Tam’s maist 
regular at the family altar, but, minister, sometimes when I’m passin’ 
his door at the hour o’ devotion, as he ca’s it, an’ hear his voice sae 
loud an’ bauld, petitionin’ at the Throne o’ Grace, I canna help 
sayin’ tae mysel, an’ I dinna speak, I fear, at the time in a spirit o’ 
charity—Hoo can that man ask sae muckle and sae bauldly frae his 
Maker, wha niver grants a reasonable request o’ his next door neigh- 
bour, an’ dare hardly ask ane frae him ?” 

“But, Jeannie woman, ye’r forgettin’ yersel entirely,” said the 
minister, “Tam’s soun’ in the faith, an’ soun’ness in that, ye ken, ’s 
the main thing.” 

“Soun’ here, or soun’ there, he’s no sae gude a man as Peter 
M‘Donnell, wha settled down beside me an’ my late husband ten 
years syne !” 

“Jeannie! Jeannie |! Peter M‘Donnell as gude a man an’ as gude a 
Christian as, an’ a better man than, sic a light o’ the faith as Tam 
Tamson! Peter M‘Donnell, wha believes in the trashtries 0’ Popery, 
an’ in the woman of the Seven Hills !” 

“Trashtries here or trashtries there, minister, I upstand for 
Peter bein’ a better man than Tam Tamson the Elder. Wha, whan 
my husband dee’d, an’ left me a lane woman wi’ three bairns, helpit 
me wi’ soun’ advice, an’ wi’ his plough, an’ at the harvest? It wasna 
Tam Tamson, my vera neist neighbour! An’ wha, whan my eldest 
son took sae sick that he couldna attend tae the wark, gat atween the 
stilts, an’ saw the ploughin’ through? It wasna Tam Tamson! An’ 
wha, whan my puir wee, wee bairnie, my fairest and youngest, was 
dwinin’, dwinin’ awa, took him in his arms one fine day, an’ bore him 
tenderly to the garden whar I followed, thinkin’ o’ him wha took the 
children in his arms, and set the bairn down amang the flowers, that 
the wee thing loed sae weel? Weel dae I remember seein’ the bairn 
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bend o’er the flowers, that he might draw in their sweet smell, an’ 
hearin’ him, as he lifted his blue e’en to look into Peter’s face, say- 
ing tae that gude man, ‘Peter, aint there sweet-smelling flowers in 
Heaven, and green grass, an’ beautiful trees, an clear lakes, an’ purple 
mountains, an’ beautiful skies ; an’ won’t brither be there, an’ father, 
an’ mither, an’ ye too Peter?’ Minister, the sight I then saw, an’ 
the prayer, I then heard, are in my heart. The strang man sank 
down upon the grass, beside the bairn, an’ wi’ bonnet aff, an’ on bended 
knee, he prayed for the child, an’ for us a’, wi’ his heart in every word ; 
an’ if he did use the Virgin’s name, an’ call upon her wha hersel kenned 
a mither’s sairest sorrow, he wha has said ‘Come ye blessed 0’ my 
Father ; I was sick and ye visited me,’ will keep Peter M‘Donnell’s 
gude deed in remembrance, an’ blot out the mistaken notions for 
ever. 

“Jeannie,” said the minister, deeply moved, “ as ye hae thought 
within yer heart sae hae ye truth expressed. The Almighty Father’s 
han-writin’, an’ the spirit o’ Christ’s Gospel, are in yer heart, an’ in the 
heart of your helpfu’ neighbour. An’ yer wee thing, gan noo, an’ 
awa amang the upper green fields, an’ lakes an’ flowers, has gien us a 
rich glimpse o’ the Saviour’s meanin’, when he spake to men 0’ 
receivin’ ‘the kingdom of God as a little child.’” 


Light and Darkness. 


REATION is a veil, and part conceals 
The perfect goodness of the Holy One. 
With all the light of life the shadow steals, 
And doubt appears where faith and beauty shone. 


The seasons duly bring to earth the joys 
Of summer strength and song : they also bear 
Decay and rending storms ; and death destroys 
The grace, the flowers which flourished strangely fair. 


Cloud ever mingles with the heavenly blue ; 
The wave o’erwhelms the evil-fated bark ; 
The life of men is false as well as true— 
Their best but gleams through twilight dashed with dark, 


Yet one did live in whom was perfect light, 
One living still, by whom interpreted, 

The veil is lifted on my wondering sight, 
And o’er the world new mystic faith is shed. 


He stands upon the mountain ; far away 
Across the years he tells, with accents clear, 

The name of God, the Father’s gentle sway ; 
And love o’erflowing casts out all our fear. 


‘* The light of men!” In his light may I read 
Between the broken lines of life and death, 
That God is love ; and—dearly-cherished creed, — 


Loves all His creatures drawing mortal breath. 
TM. 
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Motes of Sunday School Lessons. 


I.—( Fanuary 2nd).—ABRAM LEARNS THAT GOD IS Onr.—Read 
Genesis xi. 27-32 ; xii. 1-9.—Adram is the first form of the patriarch’s 
name; afterwards he is called Abraham. Ab-Ram, lofty (sublime) 
father. He is the acknowledged ancestor of the Jews, Edomites, and 
Arabs. Ad-Raham, the later name, father of an extended people. 
His first name measures his greatness in height upwards ; his second 
describes it in extent around. We must soar high before we can 
influence widely. ‘Ur of the Chaldees, may be translated Ur of the 
people of Chesed. The town which is supposed to have been this Ur 
lies north from Palestine, and slightly eastwards. It is beyond the 
river Euphrates, towards the sources of that river, and will be found 
on the map as O7fa, on the south side of the Armenian mountains. 
Travellers tell us that the Arabs who now live there have traditions 
of Abraham. A sfring and a fool make the place an oasis. There 
is abundant verdure in the midst of dull brown desert, which stretches 
all round. The plain is Padan-aram. 

Why did Abram leave this beautiful place? Conjecture: That 
his father, Terah, left.it through grief at the death of Haran, Abram’s 
brother. Perhaps it was for a reason like that which made Abram 
afterwards leave Haran. Picture an Arab tribe with its chief or 
sheikh: the clear sky : the hot sun: the black tents, the camels, the 
horses, the asses, the flocks of sheep and goats: the chief, spear in 
hand, bright dress, loose flowing garments, handkerchief on head. 
The chief resting within his tent at noon, or sitting at the entrance in 
the evening: the chief’s wife preparing a meal of cakes, milk, and 
butter. Picture, again, the breaking up of the encampment: the 
taking down of the tents: the kneeling camels, on which tents and 
household things are packed. Pictnre, again, the caravan on the 
march across the wide, desolate plains: the chief’s family: the de- 
pendents, slaves. Terah was such a chief: his people were like this 
tribe. In this manner they marched southwards, one day’s journey, 
to Haran. At this place they remained forsome time. After Terah’s 
death, Abram becomes chief, and his wife, Sarah, princess of the 
tribe. (Savah=princess). Again the tribe moves southwards, to 
the “great river” Euphrates: the caravan crosses the river by the 
ford. Hebrew, the name applied to descendents of Abram, means 
—‘“‘a man who came from the other side of the river.” The company 
continues its course southwards, resting at the wells and oases, until 
they reach the land of Canaan. 

Why did Abram set forth on this long journey? Why leave his 
home and his kindred? Why seek anew country? Because, we are 
told, God bade him do so. Does God give commands to His people 
in these days? Does He tell them what theyshould do? Undoubtedly. 
A voice within frequently tells that we ougt to do, or ought not to do, 
certain things. (//lustrate by a familiar example). We speak of it 
as the voice of conscience, It is, in truth, God’s means of directing us, 
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and so, in the Bible, it is called the voice of God. It is our duty to 
obey it. 

But we are not called by this voice to leave our homes or our 
country. Some men have been so called, missionaries and others. 
Why did such a command come to Abram? The people of Ur and 
the people of Haran were idolaters, worshipers of other than the 
true God (Joshua xxiv. 2, 14). The sun, and the moon, and the 
stars seemed to them to be gods, and they offered to them worship. 
Abraham was the first to see the error of this—to learn that there is 
a God greater than those things, even the Maker of them. How he 
reached this thought, which we have been taught from our infancy, 
we donot know. The Arabs, who, like the Hebrews, are the descen- 
dants of Abraham, and who likewise reverence his memory, have many 
traditions about him. Among them there is one thus told in their 
Koran :—“ When night overshadowed him, he saw a star, and said, 
‘This is my Lord.’ But when it set, he said, ‘I like not. those that 
set.’ And when he saw the moon rising, he said, ‘ This is my Lord.’ 
But when the moon set, he answered ‘ Verily, if my Lord direct me 
not in the right way, I shall be as one of those who err.’ And when 
he saw the sun rising, he said, ‘This is my Lord—this is greater than 
the star or moon.’ But, when the sun went down, he said, ‘O my 
people, I am clear of these things. I turn my face to Him who hath 
made the heaven and the earth.’” It is remarkable that the three 
monotheistic (worshipping one God) religions in the world, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism, trace back this doctrine to 
Abraham as its first great prophet. 

IL—(Fanuary 9th).—ABRAmM’s UNSELFISHNESS.—Read GENESIS 
xiii. and xiv.—Abram had not settled in one place. He was a wan- 
derer, like the Arabs. He goes to Egypt and returns, travelling with 
his nephew, his servants, and his cattle. He was rich, also, in silver 
and in gold. The sons of Heth once said to him, “Thou art a 
mighty prince among us.” The tribe travels northward, seeking 
pasture for cattle, to Bethel, where on his former journey he had 
built an altar. At this place they remain for a time. 

“ The land was not able to bear them.” A country can only main- 
tain a limited number of people where the chief employment is that 
of shepherds. The flocks require a great extent of land for pasturage. 
Some lands are only fitted for pasturage ; and in such places the popu- 
lation must be small. Tilled or ploughed land will support many more. 
As the inhabitants of the world increase, the tendency is to bring 
more and more land under the plough. Sometimes the opposite 
course has been taken, and many families obliged to go forth to seek 
new homes, as ¢.g. in the north of Scotland. Remember, also, that 
the greater part of the country was claimed by original inhabitants. 
Hebrews could only use the unoccupied parts. As the flocks of 
Abram and Lot increased, it became plain that the two chiefs could 
not continue to live together. The shepherds of Abram and Lot 
were quarrelling about pastures and wells. This, if it went on, might 
lead to dissensions between the chiefs. Therefore, Abram proposes 
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that they separate. Although the elder, he waives his own rights, 
and offers the choice to his nephew. “If thou wilt take the left, then 
I will go to the right, &c.” This is the spirit which will preserve 
peace, and earn the reward, “ Blessed are the peacemakers.” 

Self-interest led Lot to take advantage of Abram’s unselfishness. 
Which do we admire most—greed or generosity ? Which should we 
imitate? What should be our duty towards seniors and superiors ? 
Lot chooses the fertile district near Sodom and Gomorrah. Land in 
the neighbourhood of towns is more valuable than land at a distance. 
(Explain why). Lot’s choice thus recommended itself to him as a 
prudent one. (The position of prudence among the virtues). The 
country chosen by Lot was rich, but its people were wicked. The 
temptation of its wealth, and provocation given by the people, 
brought down a band of invaders, who conquered and held them in 
subjection. After thirteen years, they rebelled. This brought upon 
them a fresh army, who overcame them, carrying away cattle, &c., 
and many captives, among whom was Lot. A fugitive from the fight 
brings the news to Abram. Assembling his dependents, he hastens 
to the rescue. He forgot Lot’s ungenerous conduct; he forgot his 
own danger ; he thought only of the sad fate of his nephew and the 
other prisoners in slavery in some foreign country. He came up with 
the marauders: recovered the captives and the stolen goods. By 
usages of war these became his property. The captives he might 
enslave or sell; but he would not enrich himself by the misfortunes 
of others. He would keep nothing, and take no payment. That scene 
with the King of Sodom is a striking display of Abrany’s lofty character. 

In Abram we see much to admire. His love of peace, unselfish- 
ness ; generous help to the captives of war ; noble refusal of payment. 
One word may express all this—sagnanimous, or great-souled. 

Ill.—(Fanuary 16¢h).—ABRAHAM’S WANDERINGS.—Read Acts 
vil. 2-16; and Hebrews xi. 8-10.—Having gone from his original 
home for conscience sake, Abraham is long a wanderer. Once 
unsettled, it is often difficult to settle down again. Emigrants meet 
with many trials before they succeed in establishing a new home. 
(Zrace Abraham’s wanderings, See Stanley's “ Sinai and Palestine” 
Sor descriptions of places). He first reaches Shechem,; goes to Bethel ; 
thence to Zyyft; returns to Bethel (here he separates from Lot) ; 
settles at the Oaks of Mamre (in our translation “ Plain of Mamre”), 
afterwards called Hebron ; thence moves to Beersheba. Notice how 
Stephen, the first Christian martyr, speaks of Abraham’s wanderings. 
(Lilustrate by story of the Pilgrim Fathers leaving England for conscience, 
settling in Holland, afterwards in America, and encountering sore 
troubles. Abraham's wanderings typical of our life on earth. Life is 
a pilgrimage. Here we have “no abiding city.” “ We look for a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God).” 

IV.—( Fanuary 23rd).—THE OFFERING oF Isaac.—Read Genesis 
xxil. 1-19—Abraham is growing in the knowledge of God and of duty. 
We have seen how upright and generous he was, and how he had 
come to the conviction that there is One God. 
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People by whom he was surrounded, though they seem to have 
respected Abraham and his religion, had in their worship a fearful 
practice, viz., offering human sacrifices. So horrible is this custom to 
us, who have the higher teaching of later prophets and Christianity, that 
it is not easy to realise that Abraham had not learnt better, nor to 
understand how any people could be guilty of it. Sacrifices were 
offered to gods on the same principle that gifts were offered to 
men, particularly men in power, to express a sense of favours 
received, to avert anger, or win good-will. Exactly as a man 
values a present, according to its cost, so it was held to be with gods. 
Flowers or fruit were thought less valued than an animal. 
Many animals were of more avail than one. Kings going forth to 
war offered a hecatomé (literally “ too oxen,”) but used of any great 
public sacrifice). A man is of far more value than a beast; so the 
prisoners of war or slaves were often thus offered. The Druids are 
said to haye burned prisoners and others in large wicker enclosures. 
The Greek poet Homer tells that King Agamemnon, about to invade 
Troy, was prevented from sailing from Aulis by a calm. The seer, 
Calchas, advised the King to sacrifice his own daughter, Iphigenia, to 
appease the wrath of the goddess Artemis. The most precious 
possession any one had was his child. 

Abraham had one possession which he loved above all other 
things—his son, Isaac, his heir, the hope of his race. This thought 
came into his mind: ought he not to show his surpassing love to 
God by sacrificing that which he prized most? His very love for 
his child led him to think that God would be pleased with, and then 
that He required, that last proof of his devotion, the offering of his 
beloved son. Reason told him all things should be held cheap in 
comparison with God. Conscience said, “ Take now thy son, whom 
thou lovest, and offer him for a burnt-offering.” Graphically is the 
story told in this chapter. How Abraham must have been moved 
when the youth asks, “‘ My father, behold the fire and the wood, but 


‘where is the lamb for a burnt-offering?” The father’s resolution must 


almost have given way. When he replied that God would provide an 
offering, was there a gleam of hope in the mind of the patriarch ? 
The spot reached, the altar is built, the wood arranged. Isaac, bound, 
is laid on the pile, and the hand outstretched to slay, when conscience, 
God-enlightened, again spoke. The truth flashed upon the obedient 
mind that God does not require the dreadful rite of human sacrifice. 
A ram was Offered instead. The wish to do right is what God accepts. 
Surrender of the will is the true sacrifice. It was afterwards said, 
** Mercy is better than sacrifice.” The sacrifice of our own selfish 
inclinations is the highest and holiest offering we can make to God. 
(Lilustrate by cases in which fathers have been willing that their children 
should meet death for God, tn times of persecution. 

V.—(Fanuary 30th).—(Recapitulation of the former Lessons, with 
such additional incidents in the life of Abraham as the teacher may deem 
advisable). 
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Ecclesiastical Summary, 1880. 


Leo XIII. began the year by issuing 
a new journal, the Azrora, which was 
to be the organ of a new policy in the 
Roman Catholic Church. But of this 
new policy few indications are apparent. 
The library of the Vatican is opened to 
scholars; in greater matters om fos- 
sumus still describes the spirit of the 
Papacy.—Ireland has attracted the de- 
votion of the faithful, with the incredu- 
lous smile of the outside public, to the 
apparitions at Knock, and their atten- 
dant prodigies of healing. —The Passion 
Play at Ober-Ammergau has recalled 
attention to the picturesque side of rustic 
religion in the Middle Ages.—The ap- 
pointments of the Marquis of Ripon to 
the Governor-Generalship of India, and 
of the Earl of Kenmare to the post of 
Lord Chamberlain, were important re- 
cognitions of the right of Roman Catho- 
lics to hold high offices of State.— 
The expatriation of religious orders from 
France has an ill look in these days of 
tolerance, and seems a weak resort to 
measures as shortsighted as they are 
unpopular. Simultaneously, in our own 
country public feeling is setting strongly 
in the direction of the necessity for ap- 
plying Government inspection to all con- 
ventual establishments. — The most 
memorable event of the year in connec- 
tion with the Roman Catholic Church is 
the completion of Cologne Cathedral, 
a consummation of which the German 
people, without respect to religious 
differences, is justly proud. — The 
uneasiness beneath the yoke of Rome 
which, from time to time during this 
century has produced the secessions 
of German Catholics, Old Catholics, 
&c., has lately led in America to the 
formation of an Independent Catholic 
Church, Such movements invariably 
excite much attention at the outset, but 
they contain the promise of no permanent 
vitality. A relentless logic has drawn 
the Church of Rome to her present 
position and pretensions; those who 
would free themselves from the pressure 
of her latest claims must clear their creed 
of a great deal more than the newer 
forms of Roman doctrine. 

The Episcopal Church of England 
(we use the qualifying term inasmuch as 
there is now a Presbyterian Church of 
England), has laid the foundation of a 


secrated Dr. C. J. Ryle to the new 
see of Liverpool.—Side by side with 
these and similar energetic signs of zeal 
and munificence, we may observe the 
action ofdisintegrating forces. Ritualism, 
which has stirred the Church into life, 
now threatens to shake the Establish- 
ment to pieces.— Early in the year, Rev. 
T. T. Carter, one of the most venerated 
leaders of the sacerdotal school, resigned 
his benefice, not to quit the Anglican 
communion, but as a strong measure of 
opposition to the decisions respecting 
ritual given by the courts of law. The 
example has not been imitated. More 
recently, however, Revs. T. Pelham Dale 
and R. W. Enraght have been incar- 
cerated for disobedience to the monition 
of the ecclesiastical judge. But for the 
caution of John Bright, a third would 
have been added to their number. If 
the intention of this proceeding be to 
frighten Ritualists into submission, the 
authorities have incurred much odium to 
little purpose. Sympathy with the 
martyrs for medieval attire has been 
diminished by their eagerness to snatch 
a victory, with fine-drawn quibbles, 
in the court whose jurisdiction they de- 
cline to accept. Yet it is certain that 
public opinion will not tolerate in these 
days any persistent application of the 
dungeon argument in favour of conform- 
ity. The authorities will have to tax 
their ingenuity to discover some way of 
setting their prisoners free, without 
seeming to yield. Mr. Pelham Dale, 
indeed, is temporarily at liberty ; Mr. 
Enraght, whose health is good and 
whose scruples are stubborn, prefers to 
remain in Warwick gaol.—Canon Lid- 
don’s sermon at St. Paul’s, on the exist- 
ing crisis, fairly looks Disestablishment 
in the face, and is calculated to exercise 
considerable influence upon the public 
mind.—Rev. W. J. Knox-Little, who is 
in America, lectured at Boston on the 
meaning, place, and drift of Ritualism, 
in response to a remarkable invitation 
signed by 4 Universalist, 4 Congrega- 
tionalist, 3 Unitarian and 2 Methodist 
ministers.—Another clergyman, Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke, one of the Queen’s 
Chaplains, and the biographer of F. 
W. Robertson, has severed his connec- 
tion with the English Church, retaining 
the use of the proprietary chapel in 


new Cathedral at Truro, and has con- | which he has hitherto ministered, and 


adhering, with some important modifi- 
cations of doctrinal phraseology, to the 
forms of the Common Prayer Book. 
Mr. Brooke isan Irishman by birth, and 
a descendant of Henry Brooke, author 
of The Fool of Quality, a novel tinged 
with Universalist sentiments, which was 
abridged by John Wesley, and repub- 
lished by Charles Kingsley. This seces- 
sion not only weakens but demoralizes the 
Broad Church Party. Mr. Haweis has 
written a pettish letter which practically 
denounces conscienceasan anachronism. 
The appearance of Mr. Brooke’s name, 
by his own authority, in the Unitarian 
Almanac for this year, is a welcome 
proof of his willingness to co-operate 
with those who have long maintained 
that liberty of opinion, unsecured by 
the renunciation of ecclesiastical fetters, 
isa snare to conscience. Mr. Brooke 
has scarcely yet reached his theological 
anchorage ; at the same time his pointed 
repudiation of the position held by Mr. 
Voysey conveys an emphatic assurance 
of the essentially Christian character of 
his mind and purpose.—Bishop Co- 
lenso has lost the allegiance of two of 
his clergy in the important town of 
D’ Urban, Revs. C. Page-Wood and W. 
E. Hunter, who have been formally 
received into communion by the rival 
Bishop Macrorie of Maritzburg.— 
Dean Stanley, who yielded with a 
somewhat ill grace to the strong pres- 
sure of public opinion condemning the 
proposed erection of a memorial slab to 
the late Prince Imperial in Westminster 
Abbey, has just declined, on the ground 
that the appeal was not sufficiently 
influential, to entertain the suggestion 
of a monument in the Abbey to Fred. 
W. Robertson. 

At Philadelphia, on the 22nd Sept., 
was opened the second triennial meeting 
of the Pan-Presbyterian Council. Its 
proceedings were very harmonious, and 
its encyclical is full of unction. Ire- 
land, it was observed, sent a strongly 
conservative contingent to the Council ; 
Scotland furnished minds of a bolder 
type ; Nonsubscribers were not invited. 
—In Ireland the General Assembly is 
vexed with no difficulties of doctrine ; 
here the only burning question relates 
to psalmody. The Irish Presbyterian 
Church, which has newly revised the 
metrical psalter (known as the Scottish 
version, but really the work of Sir 
Francis Rous, some time Provost of 
Eton), indulges in an annual ferment 
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about the use of organs. The matter 
has been patched up year after year by 
dexterous resolutions in behalf of uni- 
formity, but time is on the side of the 
growing party of innovation. Con- 
gregations that like instrumental music 
show no sign of giving way. The 
congregation cf Newtownbreda opened 
on the 26th December the first organ 
that has ever been erected in a church 
connected with the Assembly ; and the 
Dublin Assembly of next year will 
hardly be inclined to take any retro- 
grade step.—One of the minor bodies 
of Irish Presbyterians, the Reformed 
Synod, has had its own little ritualistic 
controversy, the question being whether 
communicants should be allowed to 
stand (in place of sitting) during prayer 
at the Lord’s Table. This important 
point occupied the Synod till midnight 
of the 21st June, and was at last, not 
without strong opposition, wisely ruled 
to be ‘‘a matter of indifference.” The 
Synod still regards the exercise of the 
elective francise as ‘‘a censurable 
offence.”—The General Assembly of 
the Kirk of Scotland has, by a majority 
of 98 to 65, somewhat relaxed the 
subscription of elders to the doctrinal 
standards. The new formula pledges 
the subscriber to adhere only to the 
**sum and substance of the doctrine of 
the Reformed Churches as contained in 
the Confession of Faith.” Every ad- 
vance of this sort is worth recording. 
It will be the turn of the ministers next 
to gain some instalment of a recognised 
freedom. How sorely many of them 
must sigh for it intheir hearts, the volume 
of Scotch Sermons makes evident. The 
Presbytery of Glasgow has taken the 
alarm at this volume, and it remains to 
be seen in what spirit the Kirk will deal 
with its authors.x—The Free Kirk 
Assembly carried a Disestablishment 
resolution by 4 to 1; and withdrew, with 
a solemn admonition, the libel against 
Professor Robertson Smith. But the 
publication, since the meeting of As- 
sembly, of another article from the 
professors pen in the Zucyclopedia 
Lritannica, has brought his case again 
before the Commission of Assembly, 
and he has agreed to suspend his usual 
winter course of lectures at Aberdeen, 
pending the final decision in his case. 
—The centenary of the birth of Dr. 
Chalmers (17th March) called forth 
several public tributes to the worth and 
and work of one of the greatest of 
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modern Scotsmen.— The Moderator 
of the General Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church of England for the present 
year is Dr. Donald Fraser, who has 
caused some consternation by a sermon 
on the Sabbath question, abandoning 
entirely the Jewish point of view, re- 
garding Christians as not bound by the 
letter of the Fourth Commandment, and 
advocating public facilities for rational 
and elevating recreation, on that day of 
the week which is now the peculiar 
property of the public-house and the 
pulpit. 

English Dissent has secured an im- 
portant piece of level justice by the 
passing of the Burials Act, which gives 
to the Nonconformists of England and 
Wales a privilege long enjoyed in Ire- 
land and practically conceded in Scot- 
land. The Established clergy have re- 
ceived the Act in a spirit of bitterness 
and panic which would be lamentable 
enough were it not excecdingly ridicul- 
ous. There have, however, been many 
notable exceptions to this perverse and 
foolish behaviour ; and the probability 
is that in a few years people will wonder 
why all the fuss was made. Some of 
the Bishops have threatened that they 
will henceforth decline to consecrate 
parish graveyards and portions of public 
cemeteries. If they stick to their reso- 
lution, so much the better. The whole 
thing is a mere superstition, unauthor- 
ised by the Prayer Book. The clergy 
who do not consider Mother Earth 
sufficiently sacred, may do what the 
Roman Catholics do, bless the individual 
graves; just as they now bless bells 
and banners.—Congregational Dissent 
held its annual Union in London last 
May, when the retiring Chairman, 
Principal Newth, delivered a remark- 
able address, advocating an amalgama- 
tion and redistribution of Congregational 
Colleges forthe education of the ministry. 
London, Manchester, and Bristol were 
suggested by Dr. Newth as fit centres 
for strong Colleges.—College matters 
have greatly exercised the Congrega- 
tionalists of Wales. At Bala there are 
now two Independent Colleges, one on 
an old and liberal basis, the other a new 
and rival institution, the office-bearers 
of which must necessarily be communi- 
cauts.—In November last, Rev. A. 
Hannay, Secretary of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, attended 
the Annual Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches at St, Louis. Referring 


tothe “solid orthodoxy” of the American 
Congregationalists, and to the ‘‘ sharp 
solvents” which have been acting on the 
doctrinal faith of his English brethren, 
Mr. Hannay made a remarkable state- 
ment. ‘‘It is the simple truth,” he 
said, ‘‘that there are very few ministers 
and representative men connected with 
the Congregational body, I believe, who, 
if they were asked to sit down and write 
a declaration of faith and order, such as 
we publish every year in our Year-dook, 
would publish a declaration of faith and 
order in the express terms in which that 
declaration stands. There would be 
clippings here and nippings there, and 
the striking out of whole clauses, and 
the revision of everything.” — The 
Wesleyan Conference has again to de- 
plore a decrease in the membership of 
its Connexion, the loss for the past year 
being 934. Taking advantage of the 
fact that the present Lord Mayor (Ald. 
M ‘Arthur, a native of Derry), is a mem- 
ber of the body, it is proposed next year 
to hold a Pan-Wesleyan Council in 
London. Whether it will be a Pan 
Methodist Council, in the sense of tak- 
ing in the New Connection, the United 
Methodist Free Church, and the Primi- 
tive Methodists (not to be confounded 
with the Primitive Wesleyans of Ireland, 
nearly all of whom have recently joined 
the Conference body), we do not know. 
Seven new ‘‘religious sects” have 
been added this year to the Registrar- 
General's official list for England and 
Wales, which now includes 173 deno- 
minations. The additions for 1880 des- 
cribe themselves as follows :—Anglican 
Church, Dependents, New Hebrew 
Congregation, Open Brethren, Salvation 
Army, Theistic Church, Worshippers of 
God. Of these, the Salvation Army 
has gathered its cohorts all over the 
country ; its methods are noisy and 
coarse ; yet it is but justice to the move- 
ment to say that its recruits have, in 
many very unpromising cases, been suc- 
cessfully reclaimed to sobriety and self- 
respect.—The Theistic Church is a 
reorganisation of the friends and sup- 
porters of the Voysey Establishment 
Fund, who on 30th Oct. constituted 
themselves a religious society, imposing 
no condition of membership but that of 
““ voluntary and dora fide adhesion to the 
principles and beliefs of Theism.”— 
‘here is yet another addition to the list, 
added since the Registrar-General’s re- 
turns were made up. The Free Chris- 


tian Church at Swindon, which has 
followed the changing creed of the Rev. 
F. R. Young, has enrolled itself under 
a new designation, that of St. John’s 
Church, the St. John of the Fourth 
Gospel. — The proposed Religious 
Census for the Three Kingdoms has 
been abandoned ; the Irish Census will 
be taken in the usual way. 

We now come to a brief enumeration 
of matters affecting the religious inte- 
rests of Unitarians.—The Theological 
Review, for sixteen years ably conducted 
by Rev. Charles Beard, was discon- 
tinued at the end of 1879. In its place 
has arisen the Modern Review, under 
the editorship of the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, with a more pronounced adhesion 
to the school of spiritual Theism.— 
The most striking event of the year was 
the occurrence of the Centenary of Dr. 
Channing’s birth (7th April), which was 
made an occasion for centennial com- 
memorations throughout this country 
and North America, as well as the Con- 
tinent of Europe. At these celebrations 
liberal-minded men of nearly all Protes- 
tant denominations vied with Unitarians 
of every school in rendering homage to 
the genius of Channing, the beauty of 
his spirit, and the beneficent influence 
of his admirable writings. In Newport, 
Rhode Island, the birth-place of Chan- 
ning, the foundation stone of a Memorial 
Church was laid. The building is ap- 
proaching completion, but a sum of at 
least £1,000 is still required before 
the edifice can be dedicated, as the 
Memorial Committee have determined 
that this shall not take place till 
the structure is absolutely free from 
debt.—At the biennial meeting of 
the American National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Churches, held at 
Saratoga in September, Revs. P. W. 
Clayden and C. D. Badland were present 
as delegates from the English brethren. 
Mr. Clayden’s eloquent and most op- 
poriune sermon before the Conference 
was so telling in its effect as to be re- 
ceived with a spontaneous outburst of 
applause. American critics decided 
that Mr. Clayden had ‘‘no English 
peculiarities.” He has returned the 
compliment by assuring us of “‘the 
infrequency of what we call American 
peculiarities” among the Unitarians of 
Boston. Mr. Clayden bears emphatic 
testimony to the religious advantages 
which are enjoyed in the United States, 
as the result of the non-existence of any 
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State Church.—The Hungarian Uni- 
tarian Church is setting to work in 
earnest with the raising of funds to 
support a minister and build a place of 
worship at Budapest, the capital city: of 
Hungary. The native contributions 
come in slowly, and must be expected 
to do so, for the Unitarians are chiefly 
poor villagers, with whom money is 
scarce for any purpose. To us it ap- 
pears certain that the £4o already raised 
represent a praiseworthy amount of self- 
denial and determination. A list of sub- 
scriptions, from £10 down to 6d., shows 
that all classes interest themselves in the 
matter. Something has been said about 
the desirability of providing for German 
as well as Hungarian services in con- 

nection with this movement at Buda- 

pest. Desirable as this addition would 

certainly be, the suggestion should not 

be allowed to interfere with the placing 

of the best man at Budapest whom the 

Unitarians of Hungary can find, whether 

he be a preacher in German or not. 

For, the attraction of the German ele- 

ment in Austria to our views is quite a‘ 
separate matter from tne extension of 
the Unitarian Church to the Hungarian 

capital. The harmony which charac- 

terises our Hungarian Church contrasts 

with the divisions among other Protest- 

ants in the Austrian Empire. The year 

1880 was the centenary of Joseph II.’s 

Edict of Toleration, but a proposal for 

a‘united celebration of it fell through, 

owing to the ecclesiastical jealousies of 
the Lutheran and Calvinistic Churches. 

—Unitarianism has made no great 
strides during the year, but has held its 
own. The most embarrassing question 
at present ahead is that of ministerial 
education. Manchester new College, it 
seems admitted on all hands, is not 
doing so well as its friends would wish ; 
but though several experiments have 
been suggested, its managers may well 
hesitate to adopt a new scheme until 
they feel sure that they have the right 
one. Rev. Charles Beard, who suc- 
ceeded Rev. R. B. Aspland as Secre- 
tary at a crisis in the history of the 
College, has at the present time been 
succeeded by Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, 
whose place as Secretary of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary Board is taken by 
Rev. C. C. Coe. The supply of minis- 
ters furnished by the Board appears, for 
the first time, to be slightly in excess of 
the demand.—The prominent position 
of individual Unitarians as leaders in 
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public affairs is shown by the return of 
no less than 22 members of the denomin- 
ation to serve in the present Parliament, 
one of them being now a Cabinet Minis: 
ter. Alongside of this fact may be 
mentioned the circumstance that the 
President-Elect of the United States, 
General James Abram Garfield, and the 
present American Ambassador, Hon. J. 
Russell Lowell, are both Unitarians, 
though belonging to different ecclesias- 
tical bodies. —Excluded from partici- 
pation in the Raikes Centenary, the 
(Unitarian) Sunday School Association 
set on foot an unsectarian memorial to 
the Founders of Sunday Schools, whose 
names, twelve in number, from Cardinal 
Borromeo to Robert Raikes, are in- 
scribed upon the pedestal of a handsome 
monument in the forecourt of Essex Street 
Chapel. It was unveiled by Henry 
Richard M.P. on the 3rd July, in the 
presence of representatives from all de- 
nominations, Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant.—English Unitarianism has lost 
its oldest minister, the venerable Thos. 
Cooper, of Framlingham (25 Oct. aet. 
88); also the well-known names of 
Edward Higginson (12 Feb. aet. 73), 
and John Gordon (24 Apr. aet. 73); 
besides those of John Marten, General 
Baptist (23 Aug. aet. 79); John Green 
(5 Jan. aet. 74), and Thomas Jones 
Read (6 Jan. aet. 70). Losses among 
the leading laity have been severe, in- 
cluding Thomas Wrigley (26 Jan. aet. 
71), a munificent benefactor by will to 
several Unitarian institutions ; George 
Buckton, (12 March, aet. 58) ; William 
Fisher (25 March, aet. 67); Russell 
Scott (18 April, aet. 79); Edward 
Enfield (21 Apr. aet. 68); Henry 
Sanford Bicknell (28 May, aet. 62) ; 
Joseph Clephan (20 June, aet. 71); 
Alfred Aspland (24 Oct. aet. 64) ; with 
many others, 

In Ireland have occurred, within a 
brief space of each other, the deaths of 
the most distinguished Unitarian minis- 
ter and the most distinguished layman, 
the brothers, John Scott Porter (5 July, 
aet. 78), and William Porter (13 July, 
aet. 74). As ministerial changes in the 
North of Ireland, we may record the 


removal of Rey. B. Gisby from Rademon 
(to Derby), and of Rev. H. T. Basford 
from Banbridge (to Blackley). Rev. 
T. Dunkerley B.A. was installed at 
Comber (27 Jan.); Rev. J. A. Kelly 
was ordained at Rademon (16 Oct.), 
and Rey. F. Thomas at Cairncastle (30 
Noy).—At the Annual Meeting of the 
Nonsubscribing Association, 
Belfast in June, the experiment was 
tried of an Evening Session. A Mis- 
sionary Committee was also appointed. 
Rev. Hugh Moore M.A. resigned the 
Secretary of the Association, which he 
had held since 1857.—On 30th Sept. 
the Association held its autumnal Sun- 
day School Conference at Dromore. 
On the whole the condition of things in 
the Irish congregations is one of greater 
union, stronger life, and more earnest 
effectiveness. The Annual Meeting of 
the Ulster Unitarian Christian Associa- 
tion, at which Mr. Fretwell was present, 
was a great success. The Unitarian 
Society of Belfast has just heralded its 
Jubilee by the issue of a Chronicle and 
Index. 


We have thus made a very rapid 
survey of the chief Ecclesiastical inci- 
dents of 1880, being compelled by the 
exigences of our space to pass by many 
matters which otherwise we might well 
have recorded. Such are the Brad- 
laugh debates, which occupied the time 
of Parliament from 3rd May to Ist July ; 
the progress of the New University for 
Ireland ; the commemoration of Serve- 
tus at Madrid, on the anniversary of his 
martyrdom; the anti-Jewish fever in 
Germany; the appearance of George 
J. Holyoake in the pulpit of a Free 
Christian Church. We should have 
liked also to have made some reference 
to the Unitarian literature of the year, 
especially to the biographies of Mary 
Carpenter and of Philip P. Carpenter ; 
the Association Sermon of Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong ; and the new edition of 
Mr. Sharpe’s Translation of the Bible. 
In future numbers, when our summary 
will be limited to the religious news of 
the preceding month, we shall be able 
to enter into fuller details of events. 
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